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of the fundamental sentiments of Mill's mind. He was
a humanitarian of the highest type. His political and
economic studies were only in part prompted by the truly
scientific spirit whose sole purpose is the discovery of
truth. Far more were they undertaken to satisfy his
restless desire to improve the lot of mankind. As I have
already observed, Mill's life shows a steady expansion of
the emotional sphere, following on the artificial constriction
caused by his education. In 1843, when he was a com-
paratively young man, he published the " Logic," the most
purely scientific and the least affected by emotion of any
of his works. From there he advanced to " Ethology," or
a science of character ; but abandoning this, advanced
again to the " Political Economy/' which was published
in 1848. In the "Political Economy7' the love of
scientific truth is still the dominant note; but it has
more emotional colouring than the " Logic." The
" Letters " show how, as time went on, Mill's interests were
more and more monopolised by his desire for human
welfare. I discern here a great difference between Mill
and his father. James Mill, vehement Radical as he was,
cared less for humanity than his son. Bentham said of
him that his political opinions resulted less from love of
the many than from hatred of the few;l and however
indignantly his son may have repudiated the suggestion, I
suspect that it contains some measure of truth. However
this may be, I think I have said sufficient to show how
largely John Stuart Mill's life was inspired by feeling and
emotion.

We are apt to imagine, as indeed we have some
grounds for doing, that the emotional temperament carries
with it a dreamy and inactive disposition in the practical
affairs of life. But here, as so often in the study of Mill's
character, we find our a priori anticipations altogether off
the mark. For Mill possessed an endowment of practical
energy to a degree far higher than the average. His life
throughout was intense ; his output of literary work was
astonishing; he scarcely ever appeared to require rest,
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